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(11 Ginoco alla Ruzzica.—From Pinelli.] 


THE ROMAN GAME OF LA RUZZICA. 


Tus manly, athletic, and graceful game was, and we 
believe still is, a very favourite pastime with the TTas- 
teverini, or those bold and ee but somewhat 
rough and lawless, fellows w 


0 dwell beyond the Tiber, 
round the roets of the Vatican hill. The game, which 
is also called La Rotuola, resembles the ancient and 
classical sport of the discus, from which, as well as our 
game of quoits, it may deseend. The rotuola, or that 
circular substance which the man in Pinelli’s design is 
about to throw with such a concentration of energy, 
is a piece of heavy hard wood, of the shape of a Glou- 
cester cheese, but rather thicker in the middle than at 
the edges. It is as large as a moderate sized English 
cheese, and it hasaslight groove running round it like 
the block of a pulley. A long string or thong is coiled 
as tight as possible round this disc. Bya powerful 
jerk the string or thong is rapidly untwisted, and an 
impetus more or less strong, according to the strength 
of arm and the skill and knack of the player, is given 
to the heavy piece of wood, which, when handled to 
perfection, fies with amazing velocity and toa great 
distance. The length of the course is generally the 
criterion of victory, without regard being paid to any 
particular aim or direction; but sometimes a peg is 
stuck in the earth (as in our game at quoits), and the 
thrower that comes nearest to the peg marks a point 
in the game. We have also seen the Ruzzica played 
without any string or thong, the disc being thrown 
from the hands, like the wooden ball in our game of 
nine-pins ; but, from its size and shape, and superior 
weight, it requires the employment of both hands, and 
the hands are so applied as to give it a rotatory motion. 
A good player will in this way hurl it toa great distance. 
The attitude and action of the Trasteverino have been 
compared to those of the Discobulus, or thrower of the 
discus; but the comparison will not strictly hold, as 
the ancient player throws with the right hand only, 
and the Trasteverino invariably uses both hands. But 
among these dwellers in the suburb of Rome, who 
boast that they are the only true descendants of the 
ancient Romans, faces and forms may often be found 
as striking and as classical as those of the antique 
statue ; and this athletic game, and the strong excite- 
ment it produces in them, bring finely into play the 
muscles of the body and the animated expression of 
the countenance. The statue of the Discobulus, of 
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which there is an admirable ancient copy among the 
marbles of the Townley Gallery in the British Museum, 
is attributed to Myron, one of the most celebrated sculp- 
tors of ancient Greece, who was famed for the wonder- 
ful truth and spirit with which he copied nature. He 
flourished nearly four centuries and a half before the 
Christian era. The original statue was in bronze, and, 
like the copy we possess, of the size of life. There 
were ancieuthy five admirable copies in marble, but of 
these only three are extant. The copy we possess in 
our national museum was discovered in the year 1791, 
in the grounds of Count Fede, in the part of the Em- 
peror Hadrian’s villa, Tiburtina, supposed to have 
been the pinacotheca, or picture gallery. Though du 
from beneath the soil, it was very perfect, and had 
suffered little injury. It is considered as the most per- 
fect of the three marble copies of Myron’s great work 
in bronze, the statue most celebrated among the 
master-pieces of Grecian art for its accurate display ot 
technical skill and science in representing a momen- 
tary and violent action of the human body.* The 
artist could have had no stationary model to assist his 
memory, for the figure is represented in action at the 
precise moment of delivering or throwing the discus ; 
and that action, with the wonderfifl play of the limbs 
and body by which it is produced, lasts but for an 
instant, and cannot possibly be made permanent to the 
eye. But Myron must have been an assiduous atten- 
dant at the sport, and must have watched the youth of 
Greece throwing the discus, as the artist at Rome may 
watch the Trasteverini playing at La Ruzzieca, a dit- 
ference, unfavourable to the modern painter or sculptor, 
being that these modern Romans, though scantily clad 
and stripping for the game, are yet more covered with 
clothes than were the ancient Greeks. 

Il Giuoco alla Ruzzica, like that of La Morra, is 
always an animated and animating scene. Prohibitions 
have been more than once issued by the Papal govern- 
ment against the very popular diversion, as the Tras- 
teverini were accustomed to play in the streets, in the 
public squares, and on the high roads; and as it 
sometimes happened that legs of unwary passengers 
were broken or damaged by coming in contact with 
the rotuola or discus; but the passion for the sport 


* «British Museum: the Townley Gallery,’ in ‘ Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge ;’ and ‘Specimens of Ancient Sculp- 
ture,’ published by the Society of Dilettanti. 
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has been too strong for the priestly government and 
its not very vigorous or efficient police. The pryes, 
however, generally shun the streets and high roads, 
and seek some open, unfrequented, and uncultivated 
space ; and of such there is no want in the solitary 
neighbourhood of the eternal city. 





TUSSAC GRASS. 


Tue extraordinary kind of called tussac, or tussuck 
(probably in consequence of its tufted mode of growth), 
js eminently the production of the Falkland Islands, a 
barren and desolate group situated in the Southern 
Atlantic Ocean, eastward of the Straits of Magellan. 
These islands have been described as unfit for the ha- 
bitation even of savages, being covered with bogs and 
marshes, and subject to furious storms and tempests ; 
but these gloomy statements do not accord with recent 
official documents. The islands, it is true, are visited 
by heavy and long-continued rains, which threaten to 
make them little better than a succession of swampy 
bogs; but then the drying winds and the rapid evapo- 
ration are very remarkable, and produce a highly bene- 
ficial effect. A serious deficiency in the productions 
of these islands is the total absence of trees, and even 
of shrubs larger than our common furze. This neces- 
sarily gives them a blank and dreary aspect, and may 
account for the unfavourable opinion of early voyagers. 
But in compensation for many deficiencies, these 
islands have been gifted with an extraordinary kind 
of vegetation, covering the greatest part of their coasts, 
and flourishing abundantly on a soil which, in that cli- 
mate, would otherwise be totally unproductive. 

This is the tussac grass, described by Dr. Joseph 
Hooker as constituting a remarkable feature of the 
Jandscape from its peculiar mode of growth. Round 
its roots it forms immense balls, which rise from five 
to six feet above the ground, and are often as much in 
diameter: on the top of these the tussac throws up its 
stems and long leaves, which hang down all round, and 
are often six or seven feet in length. These heaps 
grow within a few feet of each other, having spaces, 
generally bare of vegetation, between them, so that in 
walking among them the individual is hidden from 
view, and the whole tussac patch forms a perfect laby- 
rinth. Specimens of this grass were sent by Dr. 
Hooker to England to his father, Sir W. J. Hooker, 
who describes it as consisting of a fine tuft of leaves 
more than six feet long, with flowering spikes, by 
which it was ascertained to be a kind of fescue grass 
(Festuca fiabellata).* 

The smaller islands are entirely covered with this 
splendid vegetation, and their dark green and luxuriant 
appearance is said to resemble that of the tropics. The 
Jarger islands are fringed with it in many places to 
the breadth of half a mile. It grows readily between 
clefts in the rocks, out of shingle and sand, close down 
to high-water mark, but it is most luxuriant where 
there isa depth of wet peaty bog. The rest of the 
vegetation consists partly of finer herbage, fit for sheep, 
but or | of wiry grass and sedge. The importance 
of the Falkland Islands, therefore, is chiefly due to the 
tussac grass, which nourishes large herds of cattle, and 
brings them into excellent condition. Lieutenant 
Moody, the pea § of these oe. mptions “4 fate 
teni roperty of the , and states that at Lon 
Island, Vee to the British settlement, where the 
tussac grass covers a breadth of about two or three 


hundred yards, and the remainder is moss, wiry grass, 
or wet land, lean cattle become fat in two or three 
months ; and the miserable old horses that return from 
the cattle-hunting expeditions dreadfully out of con- 
dition, soon pick up and become quite fat upon the 
The grass is sweet flavoured, tender, and 


tussac. 
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nourishing, and is eaten with the greatest avidity by 
cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs. The two former will 
eat dry tussac when deprived of it in the fresh state, 
but there is little motive for giving it to them thus, 
since the grass is green and luxuriant all the year 
round, 

The appearance of the cattle in the Falkland Islands 
is a sufficient testimony to the value of this kind of 
food. They appear to be of several breeds, but are all 
long-horned, with fine clean limbs and coat. Speaking 
of the wild bulls which wander about two or three to- 
gether, and are very savage, Mr. Darwin says :—‘I 
never saw such magnificent beasts; they truly re- 
sembled the ancient sculptures, in which the size of 
the head and neck is but seldom equalled among tame 
animals.” The cows are easily tamed for milking by a 
fearless person, but they are to stray unless con- 
stantly watched. The beef is fine grained, firm, and 
exceedingly well flavoured. The cream from the milk 
is very rich, and the butter equally so, but the cows 
yield only a smal! quantity of milk as they are at pre- 
sent managed. 

The tussac is valuable not only as food for cattle, but 
as affording a resource for man when other provisions 
fail. The roots, to the depth of three or four inches, 
are very agreeable to the taste, being crisp, and of a 
sweetish nutty flavour, very much resembling the 
heart of the palm-tree in the West Indies, called the 
mountain cabbage. Lieutenant Moody states that two 
Americans who had been wandering for fourteen 
months on West Falkland, lived upon the roots of the 
tussac daily, and also formed their huts of the matted 
tufts or cushions of the plant, rolling one to the open- 
ing or doorway of their hut when night came on. 
The tussac is largely used in building, and is made to 
serve instead of Jime. For this purpose it is chopped, 
and mixed with the stiff tenacious clay which forms 
the subsoil of these islands. Thus valuable is the 
plant to the inhabitants of these otherwise dreary isles. 

In examining the vegetable productions of Falkland 
the botanist has need of much zeal and endurance, as 
will appear from the following extract from a letter 
published by Sir W. Hooker. It was written by his 
son at the commencement of winter in that climate, 
i. e., towards the end of May. ‘On the whole I have 
got many more plants in this island than I had ex- 
pected, especially at this Jate season of the year. Win- 
ter has now set in, fairly in earnest, the whole ground 
being covered with snow, and frosts very common, 
though not strong enough to afford any skating. Col- 
lecting botanical specimens here, sea-weeds especially, 
is no sinecure ; the days are so short, and the nights so 
long, and the weather generally so stormy and wet as 
to render a tent a very uncomfortable berth. At San 
Salvador’s Bay we had to floor it with gravel for a bed, 
under which the water drainéd; and there we lay 
down in a blanket bag, which is a blanket sewed up 
on three sides; you craw] in, feet foremost of course, 
and pull the mouth of the bag over your head. My 
bed, when out of the ship, always consists of the plaid 
my mother gave me, and either a blanket bag or a rug 
of opossum skins, wrapped in which I can sleep very 
comfortably in the open air.” 

The summer temperature of the Falkland Isles is 
lower than that of England; the winter is uncertain, 
but milder than ours. The soil is peaty, of an average 
depth of eighteen inches, and when mixed naturally or 
artificially with the subsoil, which is generally clay, it 
becomes well adapted for common vegetables, and, as 
we have seen, yields excellent pasturage. A plantation 
of trees has been attempted there, but has not suc- 
ceeded; it is, however, expected that a few hardy 
trees, such as Scotch fir, larch, &., may be eventually 
cultivated with success. 
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The governor of these islands, considering the extra- 
ordinary productiveness and highly succulent quality 
of the tussac grass, is of opinion that it might form an 
important species of pasture in many parts of our own 
country, especially on some of our barren coasts, and 
more particularly on those of Scotland and Ireland. 
He says, ‘‘ The bounty of Providence causes this ex- 
tremely nutritious grass to grow most Juxuriantly on 
the rank peat bogs by the sea-shore, where any other 
even of the most inferior quality could scarcely live.” 
“Whether it will grow,” he adds, ‘‘upon boggy land 
farther than half a mile from the sea can only be de- 
termined from experiment. At the proper time I shall 
try it, and I entertain the most sanguine hopes that it 
will succeed, though perhaps it may not grow so Juxu- 
riantly as by the sea-shore. If it should succeed upon 
inland bogs, such land could be made to yield as much 
nutriment for cattle as any other.” ith a view to 
trying the success of the tussac grass in this country, 
some old flowering spikes were sent hither, under the 
idea that they contained seeds; but they all proved 
abortive, and Sir W. Hooker is of opinion that “ with 
a plant increasing so much by the roots, and in such 
an unfavourable climate as the Falkland for the ripen- 
ing of the seeds of plants, the tussac grass can only be 
transmitted, with any chance of success, by taking up 
the roots and enclosing them in one of Ward’s ad- 
mirable cases.” 

In these treeless islands the inhabitants are depen- 
deat for fuel on the drift-wood which is floated thither, 
sai from Staten Island and from Tierra del Fuego, 

ut this is in great abundance on the southern shores. 
They have also another kind of fuel afforded by a 
small green bush, about the size of our common heath, 
which has the useful property of burning in the fresh 
state. In the midst of rain, and when everything is 
completely saturated with moisture, the people seek 
beneath the tufts of grass and bushes for a few 
withered blades or small twigs: these they rub into 
fibres; then surrounding them with coarser twigs 
something in the form of a bird’s nest, they put a rag 
from the tinder-box with its sparks of fire into the 
middle and cover it up. The nest is then held up in 
the wind until by degrees it smokes more and more, 
and at last bursts into flames. 

Besides the tussac grass now described, there is an- 
other kind bearing the same name in the islands, but 
which is in reality a a different plant. It is 
a species of carex or sedge (Carex trifida), a grass-like 
plant, at first described as the true tussac, but so 
essentially varying from it and so unsuitable for cattle 
as to be comparatively valueless and insignificant. 

Should the tussac grass be eventually introduced to 
this country, and be found to thrive in similar situa- 
tions to those which it occupies in the Falkland Islands, 
it will not only add a novel feature to English scenery, 
but will be of the highest value in affording rich pas- 
turage on a description of soil hitherto considered 
as nearly useless. 


Character of Swift-—Swift was undoubtedly the most mas- 
culine intellect of his age, the most earnest thinker of a time in 
which there was less among us of earnest and deep thinking 
than in any other era of our literature. In its later and more 
matured form, his wit itself becomes earnest and ionate, and 
has a severity, a fierceness, a seva indignatio, that are all his 
own, and that have never been blended. in any other writer with 
so keen a perception of the ludicrous and so much general comic 
power. The breath of his rich, pungent, original jocularity is 


at the same time cutting as a sword and consuming as fire. 
Other masters of the same art are satisfied if they can only make 
their readers laugh; this is their main, often their sole aim: with 
Swift, to excite the emotion of the ludicrous is, in most of his 
writings, only a subordinate purpose,—a means employed for 
effecting quite another and a much higher end; if he labours to 
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make anything ridiculous, it is because he hates it, and would 
have it trodden into the earth or extirpated. This, at least, be- 
came the settled temper of all the middle and latter portion of 
his life. No sneaking kindness for his victim is to be detected 
in his crucifying raillery ; he is not a mere admirer of the comic 
picturesque, who will sometimes rack or gibbet an unhappy indi- 
vidual for the sake of the fantastic grimaces he may make, or 
the capers he may cut in the air; he has the true spirit of an 
executioner, and only loves his joke as sauce and seasoning to 
more serious work, Few men have been more perversely preju- 
diced and self-willed than Swift, and therefore of absolute truth 
his works may probably contain less than many others not so 
earnestly written; but of what was the truth to the mind of the 
writer, of what he actually believed and desired, no works con- 
tain more. Here, again, as well as in the other respect noticed 
some pages back, Swift is in the middle class of, writers; far 
above those whose whole truth is truth of expression—that is, 
correspondence between the words and the thoughts (possibly 
without any between the thoughts and the writer's belief) ; but 
below those who both write what they think, and whose thoughts 
are pre-eminently valuable for their intrinsic beauty or profound- 
ness, Yet in setting honestly and effectively before us even his 
own passions and prejudices a writer also tells us the truth—the 
truth, at least, respecting himself, if not respecting anything else. 
This much does Swift always; and this is his great distinction 
among. the masters of wit and humour; the merriest of his jests 
is an utterance of some real feeling of bis heart at the moment, 
as much as the fiercest of his invectives. Alas! with all his 
jesting and merriment, he did not know what it was to have a 
mind at ease, or free from the burden and torment of dark, de. 
vouring passions, till, in his own words, the cruel indignation 
that tore continually at his heart was laid at rest in the grave. 
In truth, the insanity which ultimately fell down upon and laid 
prostrate his fine faculties had cast something of its black shadow 
athwart their vision from the first,—as be himself probably felt 
or suspected when he deiermined to bequeath his fortune to 
build an hospital in his native country for persons afflicted with 
that calamity; and sad enough, we may be sure, be was at 
heart, when he gaily wrote that he did so merely 
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To show, by one satiric tuuch, 
No nation wanted it so much.* 


Yet the madness, or predisposition to madness, was also part 
and parcel of the man, and possibly an element of his genius, 
—which might have had less earnestness and force, as well as 
less activity, productiveness, and originality, if it had not been 
excited and impelled by that perilous fervour. Nay, something 
of their power and peculiar character Swift’s writings may owe 
to the exertions called forth in curbing and keeping down the 
demon, which, like a proud steed under a stout rider, would 
have mastered him if he had not mastered it, and, although sup- 
port and strength to him so long as it was held in subjection, 
would, dominant over him, have rent him in pieces, as in the 
end itdid. Few could have maintained the struggle so toughly 
and so long.—Sketches of Literature and Learning in England 
— Weekly Volume. 


Beer in Ladakh.—Having heard that a sort of beer called 
buza was made in this country, I desired some might be brought. 
It had the appearance of gruel, or water thickened with oatmeal, 
and a sour and spirituous smell. It is prepared from barley, 
the grain of which is parched and ground, and the flour is mixed 
with rice which has been softened by steeping in water. The 
powder of the root of some bitter and aromatic plant that grows 
higher up in the mountains is added to the mixture, and the 
whole is put iuto a press to squeeze out the water, and dried. 
When required for use, a piece of the dry cake is thrown into a 
vessel of water, and in the course of three or four days fermentation 
takes place, and the liquor is ready for drinking. It is a favourite 
beverage with all classes, and intoxicates only if taken to excess. 


— Moorcroft and Trebeck’s Travels in Ladakh, Kashmir, §c. 





* «“T have often,” says Lord Orrery, “heard him lament the 
state of childhood and idiotism to which some of the greatest men 
of this nation were reduced before their death. He mentioned, 
as examples within his own time, the Duke of Marlborough and 
Lord Somers; and, when he cited these melancholy instances, 
it was always with a heavy sigh, and with gestures that showed 
great uneasiness, as if he fett an impulse of what was to happen 
to him before he died."— Remarks. p. 188, eGa 
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{Queen of the May.]j 


THE YEAR OF THE POETS.—No. VIII. 


We select a few passages from the elder poets that 
have reference to the great rural festival of May-day. 
The festival is bequeathed, as in mockery, to the chim- 
ney-sweeps. 

First comes Spenser, in his antique ‘Shepherd's 
Calendar :’—— 


* Ts not thilke the mery moneth of May, 
When love-lads masken in fresh aray ¢ 
How falles it, then, wee no merrier beene, 
Ylike as others, girt in gawdy greene ? 
Our bloncket liveries bene all to sadde 
For thilke same season, when all is ycladde 
With pleasaunce ; the ground with grasse, the woods 
With greene leaves, the bushes with bloosming buds. 
Youngthes folke row flocken in everywhere, 
To gather May-buskets and smelling brere ; 
And home they hasten the postes to dight, 
And all the Kirk-pillours, eare daylight, 
With hawthorne buds, and sweete eglantine, 
And girlonds of roses, and soppes in wine, 
Sucn merimake holy Saints doth queme, 
But wee here sitten as drownde in dreme. 
Piers. Fo: younkers, Palinode, such follies fitte, 
But we tway bene men of elder witte. 
Pal. Sicker this morowe, no lenger agoe, 
I sawe a shole of Shepheardes outgoe 
With singing, and shouting, and jolly chere: 
Before them yode a lustie tabrere, 
That to the many a horn-pype playd, 
Whereto they dauncen oe one with his mayd. 
To see those folks make such jovysaunce, 
Made my heart after the pype to daunce: 
Tho to the greene wood they speeden hem all, 
To fetchen home May with their musical] ; 
And home they bringen in a royall throne, 
Crowned as king; and his queene attone 








Was Lady Flora, on whom did attend 

A fayre flock of faeries, and a fresh bend 

Of lovely nymphes. (O that I were there, 
To helpen the Ladies their Maybush beare!)” 
SPENSER. 


The Lady of the May is described by Browne, in his 
‘ Britannia’s Pastorais :’— 


* As I have seen the lady of the May 
Set in the arbour (on a holy-day) 
Built by the May-pole, where the jocund swains 
Dance with the maidens to the bagpipe’s strains, 
When envious night commands them to be gone, 
Call for the merry youngsters one by one, 
And for their well performance soon disposes, 
To this a garland interwove with roses ; 
To that a carved hook, or well-wrought scrip, 
Gracing another with her cherry lip; 
To one her garter, to another then 
A handkerchief cast o’er and o'er again ; 
And none returneth empty that hath speut 


His pains to fill their rural merriment. 
Browne. 


With such songs as these was the Lady and her band 
of happy revellers saluted :— 


“ With fragrant flowers we strew the way, 
And make this our chief holiday. 
For though this clime were blest of yore, 
Yet was it never proud before. 
O beauteous queen of second Troy, 
Accept of our unfeigned joy. 


Now th’ air is sweeter than sweet balm, 
And satyrs dance about the palm ; 
Now earth, with verdure newly dight, 
Gives perfect signs of her delight. 

O beauteous queen, &c. 
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Now birds record new harmony, 
And trees do whistle melody ; 

Now every thing that Nature breeds 
Doth clad itself in pleasant weeds. 


O beauteous queen, &c. 
Warson. 


“ Hark, jolly shepherds, 
Hak, yond lusty ringing, 
How cheerfully the bells dance, 
The whilst the lads are springing ? 
Go we then, why sit we here delaying? 
And all yond merry wauton lasses playing ? 
How gaily Flora leads it, 
And sweetly treads it? 
The woods and groves they ring, 
Lovely resounding’, 
With echoes sweet rebounding.” 


Trip and go, heave and hoe, 
Up and down, to and fro, 
From the town to the grove, 
Two and two let us rove 

A maying, a playing: 

Love hath no gainsaying; 
So merrily trip and go.” 


Herrick is the great May-day Poet :— 


«“ Get up, get up for shame, the blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn, 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colours through the air; 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree, 
Each flower has wept, and bow’d toward the east, 
Above an hour since, yet you not drest ; 
Nay, not so much as out of bed ; 
When all the birds have matins said, — 
Aud sung their thankful hymns ; ’tis sin, 
Nay, profanation to keep in, 
When as a thousand virgins on this day 


& 








Spring, seouer than the lark, to fetch in May. 
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Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth, like the spring-time, fresh and green, 
And, sweet as Flora, take no care 
For jewels for your gown or hair, 
Fear not, the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you ; 
Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 
Against you come, some orient pearls unwept. 
Come and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night ; 
And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come fortli, Wash, dress, be brief in praying ; 
Few beads are best when once we go a Maying. 


Come, my Corinna, come; and, coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 
Made green, and trimm’d with trees; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch; each porch, each dour, ere this, 
An ark, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of white-thorn neatly interwove ; 
As if here were those cooler shades of love. 
Can such delights be in the street 
And oven fields, and we not see "t ? 
Come, we'll abroad, and let ’s obey 
The proclamation made for May ; 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying; 
But, my Coriuna, come, let’s go a Maying. 


There 's not a budding boy or girl, this day, 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 
A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 
Some have dispatch’d their cakes and cream 
Before that we have left to dream ; 
And some have wept, and woo’d, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth : 
Many a green gown has been given ; 
Many a kiss, both odd and even ; 
Many a glance, too, has been sent 
From out the eye, love's firmament ; 





[May-pole before St. Andrew Undershaft., 
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Many a jest told of the key’s betraying 
This night, and locks pick’d, yet we’re not a Maying. 
Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time. 
We shall grow old apace and die 
Before we know our liberty. 
Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun ; 
And as a vapour, or a drop of rain 
Ounce lost, can ne'er be found again, 
So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade ; 
All love, all liking, all delight 
Lies drown’d with us in endless nignt. 
Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let ’s go a Maying.” 
Herrick. 


The decay of the old custom forms the subject of 
an anonymous lament, a century old, written under the 
title of ‘ Pasquel’s Palinodia :’— 


“ Fairly we marched on, till our approach 

Within the spacious passage of the Strand 

Objected to our sight a summer broach, 
Yclep’d a Maypole, which, in all our land, 

No city, town, nor street, can parallel, 

Nor can the lofty spire of Clerkenwell, 

Although he have the advantage of a rock, 

Perch up more high his turning weathercock. 


Stay, quoth my Muse, and here behold a sign 

Of harmless mirth and honest neighbourhood, 
Where all the parish did in one combine 

To mount the rod of peace, and none withstood : 
Wheu no capricious constables disturb them, 
Nor justice of the peace did seek to curb them, 
Nor peevish puritan, in railing sort, 
Nor overwise churchwarden, spoiled the sport, 


Happy the age, and harmless were the days, 
For then true love and amity was found, 
When every village did a Maypole raise, 
And Whitsun ales and May games did abouna : 
And all the lusty younkers, in a rout, 
With merry lasses danced the rod about, 
Then friendship to their banquets bid the guests, 
And poor men fared the better for their feasts. 
The lords of castles, manors, towns, and towers, 
Rejoiced when they beheld the farmers flourish, 
And would come down unto the summer bowers 
To see the country gallants dance the morrice.” 





LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
(Continued from p. 224.) 


“ Sever anecdotes are introduced [in the Report] to 
show the buoyancy of her spirits, as manifested in a pe- 
culiar fondness for innocent fun or mischief. Her 
teacher looking one day into the gir]’s schoo]-room, saw 
three blind girls playing with the rocking-horse. Laura 
was on the crupper, another on the saddle, and a third 
clinging to the neck, and they were all in high glee, 
swinging backward and forward, as far as the rock- 
ing-horse would roll. There was a peculiarly arch 
look in Laura’s countenance, the natural language of 
a sly face. She seemed prepared to give a spring, and 
suddenly, when her pt was lowest, and the others 
were perched high in the air, she sidled quickly off on 
the floor, and down went the other end so swiftly as to 
throw the other girls off the horse. This Laura evi- 
— expected, for she stood for a moment convulsed 
with laughter, and then ran eagerly forward, with out- 


stretched arms to find the girls, and almost screamed 
with joy. As soon, however, as she got hold of one of 
them, she perceived that she was hurt, and instantly 





her countenance changed; she seemed shocked and 
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grieved; and after caressing and comforting her play- 
mate, she found the others and seemed to apologize by 
spelling the word ‘wrong,’ and by loading her with 
caresses, 

“* When she can puzzle her teacher she is manifestly 
gratified, and often spells a word wrong with a playful 
look ; and if she can catch her teacher in a mistake, 
she bursts into extasies of laughter. Thus, when her 
teacher had been at work to give her an idea of the 
words carpenter, chair-maker, &c., in a generic sense, 
and told her that a blacksmith made nails, she in- 
stantly held up her fingers, and asked if a blacksmith 
made them, though she knew well that he did not. 

“ Laura has the same fondness for a dress, for rib- 
bons, and for finery, as other girls of her age, and as a 
proof that it arises from the desire of pleasing or of 
attracting the admiration of others, it is remarked that 
whenever she has a new bonnet or a new article of 
dress, she is particularly desirous to ‘go to meeting,’ 
or to go out in it. If people do not notice it, she 
directs their attention by placing their hand upon it. 
She generally also manifests a decided preference for 
such visitors as are the best dressed. 

‘“‘ Laura is so much in company with blind persons 
that she thinks blindness common, and when first 
meeting persons, she asks if they are blind, or feels 
for their eyes. She evidently knows that the blind 
differ from seeing persons, as when she shows bliud 
persons anything, she always puts her finger upon it. 

** At the time to which this report refers, Laura had 
become familiar with the processes of addition and 
subtraction in smal] numbers. Subtracting one num- 
ber from another puzzled her for a time, but by help 
of objects she accomplished it. She could count and 
conceive objects to about one hundred in number 
—to express an indefinitely greater number, or more 
than she can count, she says a hundred. If she thought 
a friend was to be absent many years, she would say— 
‘ Will come hundred Sundays, meaning weeks. She is 
pretty accurate in measuring time, and seems to have 
an instinctive tendency to it. Unaided by the changes 
of day and night, by the light, or by the sound of any 
time-piece, she nevertheless divides time accurately. 
With the days of the week, and the week itself as a 
whole, she is perfectly familiar. For instance, if asked 
what day it will be in fifteen days more, she readily 
names the days of the week. ‘The day she divides by 
the commencement and end of school, by the recesses, 
and by the arrival of meal-times. She goes to bed 
punctually at seven o’clock, and of her own accord. 
At first she had some one to put her to bed at night; 
but soon it was thought best to send her alone, and 
that she might not wait for any one, she was left alone 
one evening; and she sat till quite late, a person 
watching her; and at last she seemed to form her re- 
solution suddenly ; for she jumped up, and passed her 
own way to bed. From that time she never required 
to be told to go to bed, but on the arrival of the hour 
for retiring, she goes by herself. 

“The Report from which these particulars are ob- 
tained, affords some curious information respecting the 
condition of the remaining two senses of Laura Bridg- 
man, and of the effect which the loss of the others may 
seem to have had upon them. 

“The sense of smell being destroyed, it seems a 
curious question whether the effect upon the organ 
of taste is general or particular. That is, whether the 
taste is blunted generally, and for all things alike, or 
whether one kind of sapidity is more affected than 
another. To ascertain this, some experiments had 
been tried, but not such as to enable the results to be 
stated with minute distinctness. The general con- 
clusions are these :—Acids seem to make vivid and dis- 
tinct impressions upon the taste, and she apparently 
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distinguishes the different degrees of acidity better 
than of sweetness or bitterness. She can distinguish 
between wine, cider, and vinegar, better than sub- 
stances like manna, liquorice, and sugar. Of bitters 
she seems to have Jess perception, or indeed hardly 
any; for on putting powdered rhubarb into her mouth, 
she called it tea; and on one saying ‘No; and tell- 
ing her to taste close, she evidently did try to taste it, 
but still called it tea, and spat it out—but without any 
contortion, or other indication of its being disagree- 
able. This experiment does not seem to us to prove 
much under the circumstances; for the resemblance 
between the flavour of bad tea and good rhubarb is 
very considerable, as any one may ascertain who has 
an opportunity of tasting without sugar the ‘rough- 
flavoured’ four-shilling tea of London. Laura thought 
rhubarb more like to particularly bad tea than to any- 
thing else known to her; and we are disposed to re- 
gard this rather as a proof of her discrimination in 
taste than of her want of it. 

“ With regard to the sense of touch, it is in Laura 
very acute, even for a blind person. This is shown re- 
markably in the readiness with which she distinguishes 
persons, as already described. 

“The innate desire for knowledge, and the in- 
stinctive efforts which the human faculties make to 
exercise their functions, are shown most remarkably 
in this girl. The fingers are to her as eyes and ears, 
and most deftly and incessantly does she keep them 
in motion. Like the feelers of some insects which are 
continually agitated, and which touch every grain of 
sand in the path, so Laura’s arms and hands are con- 
tinually in play ; and when she is walking with a per- 
son, she not only recognises everything she passes 
within touching distance, but by continually touching 
her companion’s hands she ascertains what he is doing. 
A person walking across the room while she had hold 
of his left arm, would find it hard to take a pencil out 
of his waistcoat pocket with his right hand without 
her cognizance. 

“ Her estimate of distances and the relations of places 
is very accurate: she wil! rise from her seat, go 
straight towards a door, put out her hand just at the 
right time, and grasp the handle with precision. 
When she runs against a door which is shut, but which 
she expected to find open, she does not fret, but rubs 
her head and laughs, as though she was sensible of the 
ludicrous position of a person flat up against a door 
trying to walk through it. 

*“ The constant and untiring exercise of her ‘ feelers’ 
gives her a very accurate knowledge of every thing 
about the house; so that if a new article, a bundle, a 
bandbox, or even a new book is laid anywhere in the 
apartments which she frequents, it would be but a 
short time before in her ceaseless rounds she would 
find it, and from something about it she would ge- 
nerally discover to whom it belonged, At table, if 
told to be still, she sits and conducts herself with pro- 
priety, bandling her cup, spoon, and fork like other 
children. But when at liberty to do as she chooses, 
she is continually feeling of things, and ascertaining 
their size, shape, density, and use—asking their names 
and uses, and thus going on, with insatiable curiosity, 
step by step towards knowledge. 

“ She rises, uncalled, at any early hour; she begins 
the day as merrily as the lark ; she is laughing as she 
attires herself and braids her hair, and comes dancing 
out of her chamber as though every morn were that of 
a gala-day; a smile and a sign of recognition greet 
every one she meets; kisses and caresses are bestowed 
upon her friends and teachers ; she goes to her lessons, 
but knows not the word task; she gaily assists others 
in what they call housework, but she shuns play ; she 
is delighted with society, and clings to others as though 
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she would grow to them; yet she is happy when sit- 
ting alone, and smiles and laughs as the varying cur- 
rent of pleasant thoughts passes through her mind; 
and when she walks out, she greets her mother nature, 
whose smile she cannot see, whose music she cannot 
hear, with a joyful heart and glad countenance: in a 
word, her whole life is like a hymn of gratitude and 
thanksgiving. 

“Tt is added that she laughs aloud, and more na- 
turally than most deaf persons; and that her laughter 
is very frequent. This is not always an agreeable 
sound ; but no attempts are made to check it, as it is 
conceived that her pulmonary organs might suffer from 
the want of that exercise which other persons obtain 
in speaking aloud. 

“At the date of the report Laura had made great 
progress in her education ; the mode and character of 
which will be best estimated by a few anecdotes which 
we cull from its pages. 

“ She has a keen relish for knowledge, which, min- 
gled with a little self-esteem, would perhaps impel her 
to greater effort than would be consistent with health, 
if care were not taken to prevent it. One day she had 
been left in the library while we were gone to church ; 
in the evening she appeared fatigued, and complained 
of being unwell; she was asked where she had pain, 
and she said, ‘In my head: I slept one hour to-day, 
and then studied very much in books, and thought very 
hard.” Upon inquiry, it was found that she had got 
hold of a Latin book printed in raised letters, and had 
been puzzling over it, and worrying about it. 

“She asked the meaning of many words which she 
remembered, as sed, non, est, &c. It was explained to 
her that it was in the Latin language, upon which she 
asked if ‘the doctor knew Latin; if ‘Sophia knew 
Latin; and learning that some others were as igno- 
rant of it as herself, she was comforted. She under- 
stands that different nations use different languages, 
and was very much pleased at learning a few words of 
French. 

“ Words are to her always signs of something definite, 
and are taken in their literal sense; for instance, she 
supposed for sone time after hearing about the generic 
word smith, that blacksmiths were all black men, and 
silversmiths white men. Like other blind persons, she 
forms an idea (vague of course) about colours; she 
thinks that black is a dirty colour, and that the ground 
is black ; another says that black is rough, while white 
is smooth, &c. 

“If she is told the name of a person, as Mr. Green 
or Mr. Brown, it excites a smile or an expression of 
surprise. So when she meets a name as Ozford or Ply- 
mouth, she discovers a sense of the ludicrous in the 
unwonted use of the terms ox, mouth, &c. 

“She continues to form words analogically: for in- 
stance, having learned the word restless, she said one 
day when she felt weak, ‘I am very strongless.’ Being 
told that this was not right, she said, ‘Why? You say 
restless when I do not sit still.” Then, thinking pro- 
bably of adjectives formed from nouns by adding ful, 
she said, ‘I am very weakful.’ ; 

“ At other times, her home questions manifest shrewd- 
ness, and show that she will not be put off with the 
simple affirmation of others. Her teacher, talking 
with her one day about her doll, told her that it could 
not feel; that flesh and skin had feeling, but not skin 
and wax. ‘But,’ said she, ‘why cannot man make flesh 
doll?’ This question was answered by another, ‘ Where 
would he get his flesh” ‘Take from cow,’ said she, 
Immediately afterwards, talking of horses, she said, 
‘ Did you ever pat.your father’s horse on face?” Yes. 
‘Was he happy?’ Yes. ‘Did he smile? No, ‘Zhen 
how did you know he was happy?” 

“In the Asylum, Laura was under the particular 
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tuition of a lady, who kept a journal, some extracts from 
which are given in the report. They are interesting, 
as may be seen by the following specimens : 

- Febreary 3rd. Gave Laura examples in Nume- 
ration, in hundreds and thousands, which she per- 
formed very well, and numerated correctly until she 
had the number 8500, which she wrote 80, 50; she 
hesitated, and said “I think it is wrong,” and enume- 
rated, but it took her a long time to find how to alter 
it,—when she at length succeeded, she said, “ I was very 
sad not to know.” Laura asked what cups, and plates, 
and saucers were ; taught her the word “crockery :” 
“what are rings?” taught her “‘jewellery:” “what are 


knives and forks?” taught her “cutlery,” &c. Next | pon 


she got, her workbox for me to tell her of what it was 
made ; told her about the pear] with which it is inlaid, 
aud the name of the wood,—rose: she asked of what 
the doors were made; told her pine: she asked, 
“Why, are pine-apples pine?” She wanted to knew 
who made the brass hinges. She talked about her 
locket, and wanted to know what colour it was under 
the glass: told her it was black—‘ How can folks see 
through black?” 

“*February 17th. Laura succeeded in solving five 
or six questions this morning. One was to find the 
age of a man, in which I gave her the time he had 
lived in several places. She said, “He lived in many 
places, I am not sure why—why ?” She asked a great 
many questions about the party to which I went Jast 
evening, as how the ladies knew when to come, &c. ; 
taught her the word invitation: she asked, “ Why did I 
not go?” told her she was a little girl. She said, “ Doc- 
tor says I am tall ;” but she was quite reconciled to it 
when I told her that the other blind girls did not go. 
She talked of her walk yesterday: she was much 
amused by walking on the snow that was crusted over, 
but not quite enough to bear ; when she broke through 
she would scream with delight, and pull me after her. 
She was quite puzzled to find the reason, and | told 
her if she would remember to ask me, I would tell her 
this morning. 

“* February 18th, At twelve, took Laura to the stable 
to show her oats and a half-peck measure; then to the 
store-room to teach her wine-measure ; found a gallon 
measure and also a hogshead, tierce, and barrel. She 
readily learned their names, and how many gallons 
they would hold, and then, as usual, she wanted to go 
round to examine other things: let her see the coffee 
ina bag; sugar, salt, &c., in barrels; ginger, pepper, 
&c., in boxes of twenty-five and fifty nds; then 
starch, in papers ; and, lastly, she examined the tea- 
chest, box, lead, &c. I intended to have taken a part 
of this lesson on another day, but she was so much in- 
terested that I could not avoid her questions. 

“ ¢ At eleven gave her for a writing lesson the story 
I read to her Friday noon. She said, at first, she could 
not remember it, because it was long ago that | read 
it; but she did very well. After writing it she said, 
“Is this truth?” Told her I thought it was not. “Is 
it lie?” Tried to make her understand that it was not 
wrong to write it, but I doubt if I succeeded entirely. 
When writing she spelled the word “ bureau” wrong, 
and then I asked her why; she said, ‘I was very unre- 
membered.” She knows the word “ forgetful,” but 
wished to try to make one, and after she had done so 
she turned to me for approbation.’ 

“ Having become possessed of language as a venic.e 
of thought, there is no longer any difficulty in impart- 
ing to her abstract ideas and a knowledge of spiritual 
things. Her case in this respect hes no peculiar inte 
rest, being much the same as that of other deaf-mutes. 
At the date of the report of 1843, no attempt had been 
made to instruct her in the doctrines of revealed re- 
ligion, her instructor being of opinion that this should 
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be left to a more advanced stage of her progress. A 
few facts are however supplied which may serve to 
indicate the course of her ideas in spiritual matters. 

‘*** During the year preceding the report, one of the 
pupils had died, after a severe illness which caused 
much anxiety in the household. “ Laura, of course, 
knew of it,” says Dr. Howe, “and her inquiries after 
the sufferer were as frequent and as anxious as those 
of any one. After his death, I proceeded to break it to 
her. J asked her if she knew that little Orin was very 
sick. She said, ‘Yes.’ ‘He was very ill yesterday 
forenoon,’ said J, ‘and I knew he could not live long.’ 
At this she looked much distressed, and seemed to 
der upon it deeply. I paused awhile, and then I 
told her that ‘Orin died last night.’ At the word 
‘died* she seemed to shrink within herself,—there was 
a contraction of the hands, a half spasm, and her coun- 
tenance indicated not exactly grief, but rather pain 
and amazement; her lips quivered, and she seemed 
about to cry, but restrained her tears. She had known 
something of death before ; she had lost friends, and 
she knew about dead animals, but this was the only 
case'which had occurred in the house. She asked about 
death, and I said, ‘When you are asleep, does your 
bedy feel?’ ‘No, if I am very asleep.” ‘Why?’ ‘1 
do not know.’ I tried to explain, and used the word 
soul: she said ‘What is sou!?’ ‘That which thinks, 
and feels, and hopes, and loves,’ said 1: to which she 
added interrogatively, ‘And aches?’ Here I was per- 
plexed at the threshold by her inquiring spirit seizing 
upon and confounding material and immaterial pro- 
cesses. I tried to explain to her that any injury of the 
body was perceived by the soul; but I was clearly 
beyond her depth, although she was all eagerness to 
goon. I think I made her comprehend the difference 
between material and spiritual operations. After a 
while she asked, ‘Where is Orin’s think?’ ‘It has 
left his body and gone away.’ ‘Where?’ ‘ToGod in 
heaven.’ She replied, ‘Where? Up?’ (pointing up.) 
‘Yes!’ ‘Will it come back?’ ‘No. * Why?’ said 
she. ‘ Because his body was very sick and died, and 
a soul cannot stay in a dead body.’ After a minute 
she said, ‘Is breath dead ? Is blood dead? Your horse 
died ; where is his soul?’ I was obliged to give the 
very unsatisfactory answer that animals bave no souls, 
She said, ‘Cat does kil] a mouse; why? Has she got 
a soul?’ Answer, ‘ Animals have no souls; they do 
not think like us.’ At this moment a fly lighted upon 
her hand, and she said, ‘ Have flies souls?’ I said 
‘No. ‘Why did not God give them souls?’ Alas! 
from the poverty of her language, I could hardly make 
her understand how much of life and happiness God 
bestows even upon a little fly. Soon she said, ‘Can 
God see? Has He eyes?’ I replied by asking her, 
* Can you see your mother in Hanover ?’ ‘No! ‘ But,’ 
said J,‘ you can see her with your mind ; youcan think 
about her, and love her.’ ‘ Yes,’ said she. ‘So,’ re- 
plied 1, ‘God can see you and all people, and know 
all they do; and He thinks about them, and loves 
them ; and He will love you, andall people, if they are 
gentle and kind and good, and love one another.’ ‘ Can 
He be angry?’ said she. ‘No! He can be sorry, be- 
cause he loves every body, and grieves when they do 
wrong.’ ‘Can He cry?’ said she. ‘No! the body 
cries because the soul is sad, but God has no body.’ | 
then tried to make her think of her spiritual existence 
as separate from her bodily one; but she seemed to 
dislike to do sv, and said eagerly, ‘I shall not die.’ 
Some would have said she referred to her soul, but 
she did not; she was shrinking at the thought of phy- 
sical death, and I turned the conversation.’ ”’ 











